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Introduction 


As an afterschool leader, you know all too well the many 
challenges involved in managing, organizing, and operating a high 
quality program. Providing fun and engaging activities for students 
that boost their academic performance and motivate them to keep 
attending your program is definitely a primary focus. But so is 
knowing how to effectively oversee daily operations, support your 
staff, and sustain strong relationships with stakeholders. Often it’s 
hard to find the resources and practices you need and can rely on to 
implement your goals. This Guide is designed to share with you the 
practices that can help you cover it all—great programming, terrific 
staff, positive relationships, and plenty of resources to lead and 
sustain successful afterschool programs. 


What’s Included in This Guide 


Produced with the generous support of the C.S. Mott Foundation, 
this Guide is intended to share the insights of SEDL’s National 
Partnership for Quality Afterschool Learning (the National 
Partnership) as well as information about both the academic and the 
organizational and management practices that successful afterschool 
programs use. We have organized these practices into the following 
four focus areas: 


* program organization 
* academic programming practices 
¢ supportive relationships in afterschool 


¢ achieving program outcomes 


Within each focus area, we describe the key practices of successful 
programs. In addition, we provide a Quality-O-Meter tool to help you 
reflect on your practices. This tool incorporates what the National 
Partnership learned in its research as well as knowledge from its 
numerous content experts. We then provide a Planning for Action 
tool to help you document plans for implementing practices to 
increase your program's quality. This tool is a structured way to 
organize and manage the implementation of any new or enhanced 
afterschool practice. 
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How Practitioners Can Use This Guide 

Anyone associated with what is often referred to as expanded 
learning time—whether afterschool, before school, Saturday, 
extended day, extended year, summer learning, or any other 
nontypical school-day learning situation—will find this publication 
useful. In particular, this Guide can help build the knowledge and 
skills of a variety of audiences. 


With individuals, leaders can use this Guide as a self-study of 

the key practices that contribute to a successful program. With 
groups, leaders can use it to guide discussions and decision-making 
processes in a professional learning community. This Guide can serve 
as a continuous improvement and planning tool for staff or a program 
advisory group. Furthermore, it can be used to inform the ongoing 
discussions between school-day programs and afterschool or other 
expanded learning programs. 


=SSaee 


This Guide is based on a 5-year research study funded by the 

U.S. Department of Education and conducted by the National 
Partnership, a collaborative of eight organizations. This exploratory 
study examined high quality afterschool programs having evidence 
suggesting a strong connection to increased student academic 
achievement sustained over several years. 


The study had three major goals: 


¢ To identify practices the programs were using successfully to 
increase student performance in the six content areas of literacy, 
mathematics, science, the arts, technology, and homework/ 
tutoring assistance 


¢ To explore trends in the practices across the programs in the study 


¢ To share the practices observed across the sites with the larger 
afterschool community 


To select sites for the study, National Partnership staff reviewed 
annual performance reports and a variety of other data for 21st 
Century Community Learning Center grant recipients and other 
successful afterschool programs. On the basis of data from these 
sources, 53 programs in 33 states were identified as providing 
quality afterschool practices. National Partnership staff and 
program leaders worked together to select from each program two 
sites that had been in operation for at least 3 years, were focusing 
on the content areas, and had evidence of success in promoting 
student learning. A total of 104 individual sites were chosen for 
the study. For a more detailed description of the site selection 
methodology, see the Appendix; and for the full research report, 
go to www.sedl.org/afterschool/commonpractices. pdf.* 


The National Partnership then sent teams trained in the study 
protocols to spend time at each site. Using the National Partnership 
protocols, the teams collected survey information from parents, 
school-day staff, and afterschool staff; conducted scripted interviews 
with a variety of staff; and made organized observations of activities 
focused on one of the study’s six study areas. The teams also 


1. Huang, D., Cho, J., Mostafavi, S., & Nam, H. (2008). What works? Common 
practice in high functioning afterschool programs: The National Partnership 
for Quality Afterschool Learning final report. Austin, TX: SEDL. 
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requested and collected from the sites any available internal or 
external evaluations as well as details about attendance, specific 
learning results, or student behavior. All of the information was 
then transcribed, collated, and analyzed by the National Center for 
Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing (CRESST) 
at UCLA. 


The study validated that sites selected as successful were indeed 
providing quality afterschool practices in academic content and 
crosscutting areas. In addition, the research team identified many 
common practices for managing, organizing, and sustaining a high 
quality program. The sites met indicators of success established 
from the research literature and expert opinion for delivering quality 
content and sustaining an effective afterschool program. 


The practices from these programs, combined with expertise from 
more than 40 nationally acclaimed afterschool and content experts, 
informed the creation of a set of online and print resources (see 
www.sedl.org/afterschool). These resources support professional 
development activities focused on enhancing academic practices in 
afterschool and other expanded learning programs. To add to these 
resources, we produced this Guide to provide a practical tool to help 
you reflect upon your program’s strengths and limitations so you can 
take informed action to increase your program’s quality. 
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As our study teams visited afterschool programs that were reporting 
improvement in student achievement, the organization of those 
programs emerged as a common characteristic. In examining program 
organization, we looked at the following key areas: 

* program leadership 

* program governance 

* program structure 

¢ staff characteristics 

¢ student behavior 


In this section, we describe what we learned in each area. We then 
provide tools to help you reflect on your practices and determine what 
actions you can take to increase your program’s quality. 


mcecieelan 
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Program Leadership 


What We Learned 


Full-time leadership is key to the 
development, implementation, and 
sustainability of overall programs and 
individual sites. The high-functioning 
programs we studied were characterized 
by strong, full-time leaders who recruited 
quality staff and created positive work 
environments built on supportive 
relationships among staff and students. 
Similarly, individual sites with full-time site 
directors or coordinators reported receiving 
more support from school-day staff, more 
access to space and materials, and more 
support for student behavior issues than 
other sites. 


Program leaders who are physically located 
near key administrators within a school 
district or community-based organization 
gain more access to resources and more 
support for their programs. Afterschool 
program leaders operate in a variety of 
locations. However, survey data, interviews, 
and site observations suggest that program 
leaders located in the central office of a 
school district or the headquarters of a 
community-based organization received 
more monetary support, more access to 
space and materials, and more help with 
staffing and student behavior issues than 
other leaders. In addition, the data suggest 
that leaders in these central locations were 
able to build and maintain more positive 
relationships with the school-day staff, 
families, and the community than leaders 
located outside of the central office. 
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Strong leaders articulate the program’s 
vision, mission, and goals to staff, 
administrators, students, families, and 
community leaders to generate support. 
In the high quality programs we studied, 
leaders inspired support for the program’s 
mission and fully engaged both staff and 
students in achieving that mission. Across 
both school-based and community-based 
programs, staff showed high motivation to 
fulfill the mission articulated by program 
leaders. In most cases, this mission was 
a variation on helping students to achieve 
in school and life. In addition, in programs 
where leaders deliberately emphasized 
the mission, staff and students alike 

held and expressed high expectations 

for student success. 


Afterschool program staff who interact 
with the staff of sponsoring organizations 
(e.g., federal title, special education, 

and general academic programs) have 
greater opportunities for collaboration and 
successful partnerships with schools. 

Of particular note, afterschool programs, 
in both urban and rural areas, were able 
to expand support and resources when 
staff met regularly with senior district 

or community-based leadership to work 
on mutually supportive goals, the 
coordination of plans, and the shared 

use of available resources. 
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Collaborative, respectful, and 
knowledgeable leaders are key to program 
success and staff retention. Staff in high 
quality programs consistently reported that 
their program leaders collaborated with 
them, were respectful of their ideas, and 
supported their efforts. They said that the 
leaders in their organizations provided staff 
with appropriate levels of autonomy and 
showed confidence in their ability to work 
with students. Staff also reported that their 
leaders were knowledgeable about both the 
academic and youth development needs of 
students. Additionally, reports indicated that 
support from leaders who knew the students 
and their needs helped instructors motivate 
students to participate, stay in the program, 
and do well in school. 


Regarding staff retention, staff across all 
positions reported in interviews and surveys 
that program directors’ collaborative and 
cooperative behaviors, even more than 
monetary rewards, contributed to their 
willingness to stay in the program. The 

level of staff retention in the programs 

we studied was considerably more stable 
than in afterschool programs in general, 
based on national data such as the Annual 
Performance Reports and details provided by 
the Department of Education. 
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In a related in-depth study that we 
conducted of four programs experiencing 
high rates of overall academic success, 
we asked specific questions concerning 
staff stability. In all four programs, staff 
confirmed what we had heard across the 
other sites: a factor in staff members’ 
decisions to stay with the program was 
that the program leaders demonstrated 
a collaborative and supportive style, 
personal dedication, organizational 
skills, and open communication. 


An open leadership style contributes 

to an overall positive program climate 

and encourages nurturing staff-student 
relationships. Staff reported that open and 
supportive program leaders who listen to 
input and practice facilitative leadership 
serve as role models and encourage staff to 
use similar practices with students. By using 
open leadership practices, staff reported they 
in turn were able to serve as role models for 
students and create high expectations for 
student behavior, school attendance, work 
habits, and attitudes toward learning. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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34,5 6 > 


CTE inm@miacia Program Leadership 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Site coordinators/directors work full-time in the afterschool program. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pre Peete Pee et PEt eT [1 [a 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program directors/leaders’ offices are located in the headquarters of the 
sponsoring organization. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pim iy honi yi hts jie bd Pidvn poids 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program leaders model listening and facilitation practices that encourage program staff 
to demonstrate confidence in students’ abilities to accomplish program goals. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
LCi honr yin di jit od Pid vnpeuas 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Leaders respect and support afterschool staff by providing an appropriate level of 
autonomy within a clearly defined set of goals and expectations. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Prrt i Pee ee Peed) [U0 0 [11] a tee 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program and site leaders build and maintain positive relationships with staff, school-day 
leaders and staff, students, families, and community members. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
PCy honi fi hdd join d Poddnpuuis 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Leaders develop and implement a positive work environment with open and 
supportive behaviors. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pini honi yids Pid id Pid vo ype uaa 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program directors and leaders meet frequently with leaders from sponsoring organizations 
to develop and coordinate all program goals and resources. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pi toni y ibis fii dd Pid dn pe uaa 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Leaders develop relationships with a variety of audiences to maintain needed support in 
funding, space, materials, staff development, and student behavior issues. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pr rrr Pee ee pura) PULTE ft 11 ee 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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Emme Program Leadership O]sex-Talyzelule)a 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 
List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 

What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 

How will you build the capacity of staff and others to implement the practices? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen leadership practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving program leadership: 
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Program Governance 


What We Learned 


Building relationships with a diverse group 
of supporters helps govern and sustain 
afterschool programs. During the 5 years of 
the study, a practice we observed was the 
creation of “advisory” groups that included 
afterschool staff; school-day personnel; 
parents; community partners; community 
leaders; and, in a few instances, students. 
Some of these advisory groups participated 
in reviewing and revising the structure, 
direction, and types of activities a site or 
program offered. In interviews, staff said 
the advisory groups also provided the 
larger community with information on the 
importance of the afterschool program to 
student success. Additionally, the advisory 
groups provided direct support for the 
programs in dollars, materials, space, and/or 
individual time so that programs were 

less dependent on a single source of 
monetary support. 
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Regular staff meetings with written 
agendas make a difference in governing 
programs. Program leaders at both the site- 
and program-level in the high-performing 
programs we studied held regular staff 
meetings, most often biweekly or monthly. 
Meeting agendas were written and included 
management and organizational topics as 
well as specific learning topics. In these 
meetings, program leaders intentionally 
reinforced program goals, worked on team 
building, and kept everyone focused and on 
track to achieve the program’s mission. 


Shared decision making creates buy-in and 
helps shape leaders and staff into a team 
for implementation. |n virtually all the sites, 
staff reported a high degree of satisfaction 
with their involvement in decision making 
about the program’s academic components. 
Both site coordinators and instructors 

said they played active roles in decision 
making about curriculum development 

and instructional strategies. The exception 
tended to be programs where instructors 
were not part of the school-day staff or had 
limited formal education training. These 
programs tended to rely more on academic 
lesson models developed by either certified 
school-day teaching staff or commercial 
companies. When it came to day-to-day 
operations, leaders shared decision making 
with those staff who were more familiar with 
students and their needs. Shared decision 
making in these situations was guided by an 
individual’s level of knowledge, experience, 
and expertise. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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macevcdgclanl 
CHEN m@@miiacia Program Governance Organization 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


The program includes an advisory group to provide input on overall program governance. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
frre Pere eb Pee et [tt tt ft 11 i er 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program and site leaders schedule and conduct meetings at regular intervals with all 
staff at the program or site level. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| ) ft tl | it to | [ io | Pe fl | iol to | [ ti ol | 1 Ce | | (ear | ee | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program and site meetings include written agendas. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iin t yh iit fib dd Pei b ope oe y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Meeting agendas include management, organizational, and specific learning topics. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
wih ini yi ith jiisd judi uv jiu 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


All program leaders play active roles in decisions concerning curriculum and 
instructional topics. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pin toto htnd fost d pid vd Peuaa | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Based on their individual knowledge, experience, and expertise, instructional staff 
are involved in the development, review, and refinement of learning activities. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pai toto ibid b fui bd pid vo joiay 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Leaders and staff cooperate and collaborate in developing curriculum-related activities. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iho t phi ih jibe i jv ibojpeuie y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Sites consider the knowledge of staff and student learning needs in decisions 
concerning the use of self-developed or commercially available academic activities. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pit tito yi ott fib od fod jiu 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Program and site leaders work with site instructional staff to make decisions about 
specific instructional strategies. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iin yh ith fib ii jer b a peuun y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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MEM m@Aaieoim Program Governance 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 
What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific 
actions, responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are 
achieving the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving program governance: 
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Program time is most often organized 
around four specific activities: academics, 
homework, enrichment, and snacks. Most 
programs conducted academic activities 3 to 
4 days a week for 45 to 105 minutes a day, 
on average. Almost every program provided 
homework assistance and/or tutoring each 
day, and most sites offered daily enrichment 
activities and snacks as well. 


Programs and sites across the study have 
similar operating schedules. Most of the 
104 sites in the study offered programming 
5 days a week for 2.5 to 3 hours per day. 

A small number of the programs offered 
programming 4 days a week. Most programs 
dedicated time and staff to planning, 
preparation, assessment, and professional 
development activities in support of program 
and site goals. 


Programs use similar staffing patterns 

to implement their activities. Many of 
the programs we studied used staffing 
patterns that included a full-time program 
director who reported to a school or 
community-organization administrator. 
Many programs also had full-time site 
coordinators who provided day-to-day 
planning and management for one or more 
sites. Instructors and activity leaders were 
often part-time staff who worked directly 
for the afterschool program or a partner 
organization. In some cases, we visited 
programs that used volunteers to provide 
instruction or lead activities. 
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Academic activities address specific How is your program doing? 
learning topics and standards that are 
linked to the school-day goals, particularly 
in literacy, math, and science. The majority 
of sites we visited were observed using 
staff-developed or adapted academic 
activities that had obvious links to school- 
day expectations and state standards. 

Fun, engaging activities that were different 
from those offered in the school day 

were observed across the sites. A smaller 
number of programs purchased and used 
commercially developed curriculum and/or 
materials, which also were linked to school- 
day expectations and state standards. In 
addition, a few programs were developing 
and implementing multidisciplinary project- 
based learning activities focused on the arts 
or science. 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 


Programs offer a balance of a wide variety 
of enrichment activities in addition to 
academics and homework help. Almost 
every program in the study offered a 
variety of what the staff labeled enrichment 
activities, such as arts, crafts, cooking, 
gardening, health and nutrition, cultural 
activities, and computer skills. Some staff 
also described recreation activities, such 
as sports, dance, drill team, and outdoor 
games, as enrichment activities. These 
activities were organized and provided by a 
combination of program staff and external 
providers who were qualified and well 
trained. These external providers included 
the Boys & Girls Clubs of America, YMCAs, 
technology companies, environmental 
groups, and others. Students, according to 
interviews and surveys, often had input into 
what activities were provided. 
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BS y mcecicelan 
CHE inm@nitacia Program Structure Organization 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


The afterschool program offers a range of activities each day of operation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
frre Pee ee Pee et fe tt PT 11 i ee 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program and site leaders are assigned full-time to the afterschool program. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Peer i Pron jodi db jedi peuua | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Academic-related activities, homework help, enrichment activities, and nutritious 
snacks are provided on a regular basis. 
1 2 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| 1 it i i | te ty | [ tio | Pt i] | tot ty | [ t lo | pe eet) | era | Hood to 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Academic programming is focused on specific learning objectives that are linked 
to the school day and appropriate learning standards. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii hit joi vi judd jeu 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Academic activities—both those developed commercially or by program staff— 
support school-day goals and expectations through fun, engaging activities that 
differ from those offered during the school day. 
1 2 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 a 
ition i yh ith jibe i jv iba jpeuue y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Students attending the program provide input into the activities to be offered. ; 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
eet yi iit flied jude u jeu 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Project-based activities that focus on multiple-learning disciplines are a regular 
part of the afterschool program. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ihn i yhith fibii feito peuin y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Time for planning, preparation, assessment, and staff development is a regular 
part of the afterschool program. 
1 2 K} 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| ! i | | Ue a | Pi 0 | ) i i | | eh | | t wo | BI st] | Et | eo 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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Mra Maa Program Structure 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 
What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen this practice benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving program structure: 
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Staff Characteristics 


What We Learned 


Program staff are experienced. The majority 
of program staff in the sites we studied had 
3 or more years of experience in afterschool 
programs and had been employed at the 
current program or site for at least 3 years. 


Program staff are highly qualified. 
Interviews and surveys indicated that more 
than half of the program leaders and site 
staff had at least a 4-year degree. Degrees 
in education, like teaching, counseling, and 
administration, were most common. Staff, 
particularly administrators, also reported 
having degrees in fields like social work, 
criminal justice, and the social sciences. 

A few of the programs participating in the 
study said they hired site instructors with 
little or no formal educational background 
or training mainly because of budget issues. 
However, these programs acknowledged 
that this strategy meant that staff with less 
experience and training needed more direct 
support in areas like discipline management, 
acceptable interactions with students, and 
academic “best practices.” 


Program leaders hire staff who have 
specific skills that predict success. When 
hiring staff, program leaders reported 
seeking individuals with characteristics that 
seemed to predict success and retention. 
These characteristics were the ability to 
manage groups and individuals well, engage 
a variety of students in activities, and 
interact positively with students and adults. 
Program leaders said that getting help from 
school-day personnel and other afterschool 
program staff in the hiring of new staff 
contributed to choosing people who would 
be successful and stay with the program. 


Monetary incentives are not the primary 
motivators for staff members. Leaders and 
staff of high-functioning programs regularly 
said that monetary incentives were not what 
attracted them to the program or encouraged 
them to stay. Rather, the opportunity to 
interact personally with students, implement 
creative learning activities, have sufficient 
time to work with other staff, and be 

flexible in how they used instructional time 
encouraged leaders and staff to remain with 
the program. In addition, some staff reported 
that they remained with the program to 

gain experience working with students while 
completing a formal degree program. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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CHrinm@e aca Staff Characteristics 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


maceycigclanl 
Ol ¢ex-TalyZchalela 


The majority of program staff have multiple years of experience working in 
afterschool programs. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ©) 10 
Pei Thiet jr htr kph db d foe di judas 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Most of the staff have a formal degree or related certification beyond the high school level. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Petr yoo fod pi odio vod jeu 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Input for staff selection comes from a variety of knowledgeable individuals within 
the afterschool and school-day programs. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii iri poi dh fi hod posh a juury 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Potential staff are screened and interviewed for evidence they can manage groups 
and individuals well. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii piri pho dh fib dd Pod ba yuu 
NOT MUCH AWHOLELOT 
Potential staff are screened and interviewed for evidence they can successfully 
engage a variety of students in activities. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| Kiet | Ei lo | Ld i i | ion i tt | Peated) [| | ol hit | Ii td | ft ld | el 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Potential staff are screened and interviewed for evidence they can build positive 
relationships with students and adults. 
i. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ity hi ii ibis Ped b id fdbv di Puy 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Staff receive the time, materials, and support needed to plan and implement 
creative learning activities. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
eit front foi db pend i fod od jeun 
NOT MUCH AWHOLELOT 


Staff have sufficient scheduled time to interact and work with other program members. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
fr rrr Prete Peed PL tt fo 1 1) a tt tee 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 


What individuals and groups need to be involved? 


What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving staff characteristics: 
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Student Behavior 


What We Learned 


Programs have a discipline policy in 
place and consider having one to be 
critical. Approaches to student behavior 
expectations and discipline varied across 
the programs we studied. Some programs 
provided detailed and specific guidelines 
about what was expected of students and 
how to address behavior problems. Other 
programs were fairly general in describing 
their discipline policies. The programs also 
varied in their level of adoption or adherence 
to the school-day discipline policy. Some 
programs adopted the school policy; at 
other programs, staff thought their discipline 
policies should be more lenient because 
of the typically less-structured afterschool 
environment. No matter the policy, all 

the afterschool programs we visited had 
discipline policies in place to deal with 
student behavior issues and shared those 
procedures with their students. 


Knowledgeable staff are able to address 
student behavior issues efficiently and 
effectively. Program leaders ensured that 
staff were familiar with their program’s 
discipline policy and how to implement it. 
Most programs indicated that they had an 
established process for working through 
student behavior problems that generally 
began with the instructor and moved up 
the ladder through the site coordinator to 
the project director, as needed. Program 
staff also included students’ parents in 
this process, particularly when problems 
persisted. All programs reported few 
discipline problems among students and 
that little staff time was needed to address 
problematic behaviors. 
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Programs receive support from school-day 
staff and administration in dealing with 
student behavior issues. School-day and 
afterschool staff worked together to address 
student behavior issues and thought this 
cooperation contributed to fewer discipline 
problems. Program leaders, including site 
coordinators, program directors, and school 
administrators, worked with school-day and 
program staff to build and maintain this 
cooperation. In addition, the observations, 
surveys, and interviews we conducted 
indicated that program leaders and staff 

in general supported the discipline and 
behavior policies in place, including how 
they should be interpreted and implemented. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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Sai y mceelan 
CHE inm@ntacia student Behavior Organization 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


The program has a formal, written discipline policy, which is based on 
appropriate measures like age, location, and program structure. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iit hy hei h fit hi joie jeune y 

NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 

All staff have received training on the discipline policy and understand how to 

interpret and implement it. 7 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pt iti iii tt pid id fi vid juiun | 

NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


All staff know what to do and whom to contact when student behavior or discipline 
issues arise. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Prie tr pee ee Peete PU tet PLT 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Staff have the knowledge and skills to address student behavior or discipline issues 
quickly and effectively. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii t ono bin jubbo pied v i peiaa | 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program staff have formally shared student behavior expectations and consequences 
with students and parents. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pree rt pee b a Peet td Pete t PE TT 1 a rr 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Students are familiar with the program’s discipline policy and the behaviors expected of them. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
frre Pere eb Pee et Pet tt Pt 11 | a i ir 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The school-day staff and administration are familiar with the program’s discipline policy. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 8 9 10 
Pei cipro rh fide db judd Peuua | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
School-day staff and administrators directly support the program staff in addressing 
student behavior issues. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii oni yhiit fitrii fui r a jean y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 


What individuals and groups need to be involved? 


What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving student behavior: 
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Goal-Oriented Programs 


What We Learned 


Programs set specific goals for students’ 
academic achievement. Most of the 
programs we studied focused on helping 
students meet academic expectations by 
using different instructional approaches 
than those used during the school day. To 
do so, programs intentionally set specific, 
well-articulated instructional goals based 
on students’ academic data. In most of the 
programs we observed, these goals were 
written and shared with all staff so that 
everyone understood what they were trying 
to accomplish academically with students. 


Programs design learning activities to 
address specific learning goals in content 
areas. The programs we studied connected 
their academic goals to the school district’s 
instructional goals for specific content 
areas. Goals emphasized specific learning 
expectations that linked to the standards 
and strongly concentrated on improving 
basic skills. Program leaders encouraged 
instructional staff to use project-based 
learning models that integrated content 
across areas. Sites and programs that 
emphasized the arts generally had goals to 
encourage student creativity and expression 
by extending exposure to a variety of arts 
experiences. The science programs had 
goals to awaken or strengthen student 
curiosity about science and the world 

while addressing academic improvement 
and achievement in specific science areas. 
Programs that focused on the arts or science 
also usually incorporated learning goals and 
activities tied to multiple content areas, like 
literacy and math. The technology programs 
had goals to provide students with hands-on 
experience with the mechanics of a broad 
range of technology skills that could enhance 
learning in other academic content areas. 
Homework and tutoring goals focused on 
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using well-trained staff to help students 
understand their assignments and be more 
motivated to complete them. 


Program leaders and staff regularly 
communicate with school-day staff. 
Afterschool staff developed, adapted, or 
selected tools and methods to maintain 
contact at regular intervals with school- 
day staff. The intent of the contact was 
to keep an integrated focus on academic 
achievement goals. Interviews, surveys, 
and observations indicated that programs 
and sites with full-time leaders were 
most successful in developing and 
maintaining ongoing communication 
with school-day staff. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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Academic 


P4156 


x Sai a macovcdcclanvantiates 
CHE iNa@e (ace Goal-Oriented Programs Practices 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


All program and site staff have access to a printed or electronic copy of the program’s 
student learning goals and academic expectations. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii yi tit fit hi je itu jeune y 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 
Afterschool staff meet regularly with school-day staff to coordinate and cooperate on 
meeting the program’s goals for students’ academic achievement. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Z 8 9 10 
iii hi yhitt fitted jv iba jpeuae | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Afterschool activities addressing academic goals and expectations do not directly extend 
the same instructional approaches used during the school day. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iy ob Tr edt fd bei Pe db nGeuie y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The program’s academic goals for students connect to the school day or district’s 
instructional goals for specific content areas. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Py rii i pin it yi viv fbdbo yu cun | 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program leaders and site coordinators work with the instructional staff to construct 
and use project-based learning models and strategies tied to multiple content areas. 
1 2 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii hore init fii bd gud peu 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT — 


= 


Program staff utilize self-developed or purchased tools to enhance regular communication 
with the school-day staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

| ee hf | Het ti | fut o | lf id | i lt | [it lo | lt | | ol ot | | oe | | 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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mElliemia@eaiem Goal-Oriented Programs 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 
What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for better orienting your program around academic goals: 
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macoycig-lanlanliare 
Practices 


standards-Based Learning Activities 


What We Learned 


Program leaders are knowledgeable about 
standards and purposeful in ensuring that 
standards-based learning activities are 
being provided. All of the programs we 
studied had incorporated state or national 
standards into their curriculum to some 
degree. However, staff in school-based 
programs were more familiar with standards 
and better able to develop specific activities 
to address them than staff in community- 
based programs. Some programs, usually 
those in which instructors had a limited 
background in formal learning techniques, 
had staff with classroom experience 
develop and/or monitor the standards-based 
academic activities being offered. 


Instructors describe attributes of learning 
activities that tie to the standards. 
Afterschool program staff appeared 
knowledgeable about linking the curriculum 
to standards and were purposeful in the 
delivery of the standards-based curriculum. 
In many sites we visited, certified teachers 
were hired and they modeled quality 
instructional practices connecting activities 
to standards. In a number of programs, 
again more often those in which instructors 
had little or no formal educational training, 
survey data indicated that staff had little 
direct knowledge of the state standards. 
But when asked questions that included 

a standard, virtually all staff members 
described in detail how they tied activities 
to that standard. At the same time, in our 
observations, staff knowledge of content- 
area standards varied by content area. 


Site coordinators are the most familiar 
with content standards in programs where 
mathematics is the focus. Staff that helped 
students with mathematics reported using 
activities that incorporated standards for 
using basic numerical functions (e.g., 
addition and subtraction of whole numbers, 
pattern recognition). In addition, half of 
the staff providing mathematics assistance 
reported using activities that incorporated 
higher-level standards (e.g., problem 
solving; using equations and understanding 
or applying mean, range, and median), 
particularly when working with students who 
had stronger basic mathematics skills. 


Program science instructors intentionally 
use a standards-based curriculum for 

their activities and can provide reasoning 
for the focus on specific standards. Most 
science instructors in the programs we 
studied reported using specific state and 
national science standards for particular age 
groups as the basis of their instruction. For 
example, a number of science program staff 
reported using standards for basic scientific 
understanding and technology use to help 
students conduct various projects. 


Literacy program staff incorporate 
standards into their programming. In 

the programs we studied, almost all of 

the literacy program staff reported using 
standards related to vocabulary and fluency 
development in read-aloud or silent-reading 
activities. In addition, some upper-grade- 
level staff said they used self-correcting 
strategies to help students decode text and 
understand literary techniques. 
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Technology activities include national 
standards. Although technology staff 
described their knowledge of standards 

as weak to moderate, the majority used 
activities or methodology that clearly 
reflected national or state standards or both. 
Observations and interviews also indicated 
that most programs used technology 
activities and materials for the following, 
all of which tie directly into the national 
technology learning standards: 


* productions and creative projects 
and exercises 


* communication of information and ideas 
¢ student research 
* solving real-world problems 


Additionally, most technology staff said that 
they provided students with opportunities 
to practice responsible behavior in the use 
of technology, and almost half of the staff 
reported applying a national standard in 
which students research and evaluate the 
accuracy and bias of digital information. 


Arts program staff incorporate national 
standards. In the programs we studied, 
virtually all of the arts staff reported that 
they incorporated national standards for 
applied art techniques and processes into 
literacy, math, and science activities. In 
addition, about one third of the arts staff 
indicated that they used technology activities 
that incorporated the standard to use 
technology as a creative tool. 


Program staff are more knowledgeable 
about and attentive to academic standards 
over time. The study involved site visits 
conducted over a period of 3-and-a- 

half years. During the first 18 months, 

the data we collected suggested that a 
number of program staff in the literacy and 
mathematics sites we visited had a limited 
knowledge or understanding of academic 
standards. During the final 2 years of 

visits to arts, science, technology, and 
homework help sites, program staff were 
able to describe the academic standards and 
explain how activities were designed to meet 
specific standards. Program leaders in these 
sites reported that an increased emphasis 
on academic standards in federal program 
regulations and professional development 
that targeted strategies for improving 
students’ academic achievement contributed 
to staffs’ ability to articulate knowledge 
about content standards. During the final 
year of the study, most of the technology 
and arts sites we visited had developed 

and implemented projects that included 
integrated learning activities that clearly 
addressed specific standards in multiple 
content areas. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 


THE WORLD Ly 


i" 


Af i I. 
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Academic 


ays y macovcic-lanvaaliars 
CHEN @e\(acye Standards-Based Learning Activities Practices 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Program and site leaders are knowledgeable about state and national learning standards. — 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| lt i | | iu ti | tut | | i | el tt | tut | | et th il | oy ti | fv oo | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT | 


Program and site leaders are able to facilitate curriculum planning linked to state or national 
standards as well as to school and district goals. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 v 8 9 10 
icon i yi iit fit ii ji itbu jugar y 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Academic activities offered at program sites intentionally address specific content learning 
standards that are linked to the school day. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pith it fiint fjoitia jinn jruuey 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


Structured professional development on ways to integrate academic content standards into 
learning activities is provided for site coordinators and instructors. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Citi toto btn i jubbo pie w i Pouau | 


NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


Program learning activities address student learning goals based on student data. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 
Pei i ooo point food d pound juni y 


NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


Program leaders and staff communicate regularly with school-day staff about student 
achievement goals. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pitt tii t jioid jivau juuvay 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 
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melilieemi@esieam Standards-Based Learning Activities 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 
What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving your program’s offering of standards-based learning activities: 
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Research-Based Curriculum and 


Instructional Practices 


What We Learned 


Programs of different sizes, physical 
locations, and structure intentionally use 
research-based academic activities to 
enrich learning. All of the programs we 
visited, regardless of their size, location, 
rural or urban setting, or community and 
program demographics, intentionally 
incorporated academics by using research- 
based strategies and practices to enhance 
student academic achievement. 


Programs that emphasized any of the six 
content areas—literacy, mathematics, 
science, the arts, technology, and 
homework/tutoring—used research-based 
learning activities. Regardless of size or 
location, staff could find resources to support 
research-based practices. We frequently saw 
instructors using direct instruction, various 
exploration activities, and models where 
students constructed meaning through a 
variety of engaging hands-on activities. 
Some specific examples of research-based 
practices we observed include the following: 


¢ Programs focused on enhancing literacy 
skills incorporated practices such as 
read alouds and literacy circles/groups 
to improve specific reading skills, 
including language fluency, vocabulary 
development, comprehension, 
and interpretation. 


¢ Mathematics programs used math 
centers, research-supported math 
activities, and math encountered in 
everyday activities to strengthen students’ 
ability to use mathematical tools, 
understand basic numerical functions, 
analyze word problems, and interpret 
instructions for problem solving. 


Science programs used research- 
supported activities such as describing 
and conducting scientific procedures, 
using tools to gather and analyze data, 
designing and conducting investigations, 
and conducting experiments and using 
evidence to predict and explain. 


Technology programs used the most 
content-integrated curriculum and 
reported frequently using research- 
supported practices such as building 
skills and understanding, gathering, 
and sharing information. 


Programs in the arts used research-based 
practices such as building arts skills, 
expressing yourself through the arts, and 
developing arts skills like interpretation. 
All the arts activities involved students 
creating products that were then shared 
and critiqued, either by the students 
themselves or their peers. 


The programs visited during the later 
portion of the study were developing and 
using project-based learning models. 
Evidence, cited by the programs and 
supported in the literature, indicates that 
integrating learning goals across content 
areas with an expected product can 
positively affect academic achievement 
and youth development goals. Interviews 
in the programs with project-based 
activities indicated that the participating 
students had improved academic 
performance and school-day attendance, 
and fewer behavior issues than prior to 
the use of projects as a learning focus. 
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ba 


Programs use homework and tutoring 
assistance to develop increased academic 
knowledge and skills as well as youth 
development skills. Programs and sites 
where homework and/or tutoring activities 
were observed used practices consistent 
with current research evidence defining 
quality academic assistance. These 
programs and sites relied on staff with strong 
content knowledge and interpersonal skills to 
provide direct academic assistance to meet 
the needs of students, either individually 

or in cooperative, collaborative groups. A 
number of the sites paid particular attention 
and time to strengthening students’ study 
skills, work habits, and organizing practices. 
Additionally, these programs addressed 
issues such as time management, locating 
and using source material, note taking, and 
test preparation. 
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Staff in almost every program that focused 
on homework or one of the content areas 
indicated concern about the amount and 
type of homework assigned by school-day 
staff. Afterschool staff said the homework 
assigned to students often was not reflective 
of quality practices described in the current 
research literature on homework. For 

this reason, staff reported incorporating 
additional learning activities into their 
homework assistance or tutoring. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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Academic 
maceycie-lanvaniiay 
TEN m@piiacia Research-Based Curriculum and mecletlects 
Instructional Practices 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Program staff use a range of research-based learning practices to support increased 
academic improvement. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii to yh int jiiv ib fin th previa y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The program or site uses a research-based curriculum with an emphasis on hands-on 
instructional practices. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
eit iit hii oni fbi vd piv bd jeu 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program staff locate and utilize resources that support research-based practices. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
itt Tred t fred Peden Geuie gy 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Learning activities include project-based strategies that focus on multiple content areas 
and extend beyond a single lesson. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii yp ith fib id pide i peur | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program staff use research-based knowledge and skills to provide homework and 
tutoring assistance that appropriately supports students’ academic needs. 
1 2 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLELOT 


Homework and tutoring assistance reflects current research on the best use of time, 
space, and materials. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
it vii rer h jit jes Peuud | 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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MEliemi@eaieim Research-Based Curriculum and 
Instructional Practices 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 


What individuals and groups need to be involved? 


What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving the use of research-based curriculum and instructional practices in 
your program: 
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Linking to the School Day 


What We Learned 


Programs use informal communication 

to create a strong foundation with the 
school-day program. The most common 
link reported and observed between 
afterschool program staff and school-day 
staff was communication in the form of brief 
discussions or the exchange of notes about 
a student’s academic progress or behavior. 
Program staff reported that this type of 
communication occurred frequently— 
almost daily, in fact—and in a mainly 
informal way. Homework was the topic 
most often mentioned as the main reason 
for this contact. 


Full-time site coordinators link to the 
school-day program through the sharing 
of goals and frequent progress reports. 
Another common link to the school day 
involved informally sharing program 

goals and progress reports about student 
achievement. A few programs we saw had 
more formal, organized linkages, such as 
passing assignment books back and forth 
between the school-day and afterschool 
staffs. The link with the school-day 
program was strongest in those afterschool 
programs that employed full-time site 
leaders who were on campus and able 

to see that the linkages happened. These 
individuals usually were responsible for 
coordinating academic programming and 
for addressing student behavior, attendance, 
and youth development with school-day 
and afterschool staff. Full-time site leaders 
also were responsible for communicating 
regularly with other program leaders and 
school-day administrators. 
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In addition, all the school-based programs 
and most of the community-based programs 
that we studied sought input from school- 
day staff to fine-tune academic learning 
activities. We observed that science 
programs, in particular, worked to link 

to the school-day program because the 
afterschool programs’ science experiences 
often represented the majority of the time 
that students had to devote to science. 


School-day and afterschool programs 
collaborate on curriculum planning and 
development to strengthen continuity 
around student learning. Although we saw 
this kind of planning and development in 
several of the content areas, one noteworthy 
science program provided an excellent 
example of how this practice works. The 
program was designed around the district’s 
science curriculum, grounded in the state 
and national science standards, and 
supplemented with purchased science-kit 
materials. The result was a program that 
provided students with a sense of continuity 
between their school-day science instruction 
and afterschool science enrichment. School- 
day activities focused on vocabulary, subject 
comprehension, and related cognitive goals; 
afterschool activities focused on hands-on 
projects that enabled students to use basic 
scientific principles, test hypotheses, and 
conduct experiments. 
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Supportive 


Relationships 
Taw avaslesoarele) 


School-day and afterschool programs How is your program doing? 
use formal communication tools to help 
strengthen their link. During visits to 
technology and homework help sites, 

we saw more programs developing or 
purchasing formal communication tools 

to strengthen the link between school-day 
and afterschool program staff. These tools 
included agendas, planners, and homework 
logs, which many of the programs used to 
communicate progress reports and needs 
among school-day teachers, afterschool 
staff, students, and families. 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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Quality-O-Meter Linking to the School Day 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Informal contact between school-day and afterschool program staff happens 

on a frequent basis. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 j 
Pre rr Peete per ed PRC tt [tt 1 a rr 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The afterschool and school-day programs also have formal communication strategies 
in place to help link school-day and afterschool goals and expectations. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ] 
iii hi th pitt ki fritid poi ba juan y | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Formal and informal communication between afterschool and school-day staff 
is focused mainly on student academic achievement. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ity iti ibid Peed’ fb di fuvas 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Each site has a full-time leader, preferably a site coordinator, assigned to the 
location during both the school-day and the afterschool program time. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ] 
Pith it hint fini d joven d juan y 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT) 


A full-time site coordinator meets regularly with school-day administrators and 
other staff to build and maintain cooperation between the programs. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


The afterschool and school-day staff collaborate to plan and develop complementary 
learning activities intended to provide continuity in student learning. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 
Citi phon fivtb peti fod oi je un 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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EueMem@aieim Linking to the School Day in Afterschool 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 
What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving the link between your program and the school-day program: 
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Professional Development 


What We Learned 


Programs work to provide professional 
development opportunities for staff. More 
staff reported participating in multiple 
professional development activities during 

a program year than those indicating only a 
single experience. However, less than a third 
of the afterschool staff reported participating 
in any formal afterschool professional 
development activity during a typical year. 
Program and site staff often expressed a 
need to enhance the knowledge and skill 
level of afterschool staff in a variety of areas. 
Budgets and staff time for professional 
development presented a challenge for most 
programs. Part-time, hourly-wage employees 
staffed the majority of the programs we 
visited. Thus, the amount of time available 
for staff to participate in typical professional 
development was limited, as was the 
program budget to fund staff development. 
Frequent comments in interviews, for all job 
roles, indicated a significant level of concern 
about how to strengthen program quality 
with what the interviewees considered to be 
inadequate time and financial resources for 
providing quality professional development. 


Professional development occurs via 
conferences and/or attending expert-led 
presentations. Traveling to conferences and 
attending expert-led workshops were the 
ways in which most afterschool program 
staff reported receiving professional 
development. Our interviews and surveys 
indicated that program and site leaders were 
the staff that most frequently attended these 
events. Limited evidence was reported, 
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provided, or observed to suggest these 
activities led to specific improvements, 
particularly in the area of academic 
practices. However, programs did report 
and could document changes in how 
leaders managed or organized their 
programs based on attending conferences 
or expert presentations. 


Programs are beginning to develop job- 
embedded professional development. Many 
program staff, regardless of whether they 
were project directors, site coordinators, 

or instructors, defined professional 
development as attending either conferences 
or expert presentations. A significant 
majority did not recognize that professional 
development could be job-embedded by 
using such activities as weekly or monthly 
staff meetings or interactions among staff 
members. However, some programs and 
sites reported in interviews that they had 
begun using some staff meeting time 

for group discussion and/or sharing of 
experiences and practices to help build 
direct, job-related knowledge and skills. 


Professional development focuses on 
program organization and management 
issues. Staff reported that most of the 
professional development offered was on 
organization and management issues, topics 
geared toward program leaders rather than 
instructional staff. Additional information 
collected from site staff indicated that the 
knowledge program leaders gained from 
professional development had a limited 
transference to the staff that regularly 
interacted with students. 
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Professional development for instructional 
staff addresses general rather than 
academic topics. Professional development 
for instructional staff, according to surveys 
and interviews, was reported as most 

often addressing such topics as behavior 
management, record keeping, and health 
and safety, all of which are necessary for 
quality program operation. A few programs 
reported tailoring professional development 
for instructors to address the specific needs 
of the student populations they served— 
needs such as language development and 
related issues. 


School districts or school-day programs 
provide the majority of academic, content- 
specific professional development. 

Program staff did report that they could 
participate in professional development on 
academic topics provided by the school- 
day programs. The bulk of this professional 
development, whether formal or semiformal, 
did not address afterschool specifically. 
School-day staff working in an afterschool 
program automatically received professional 
development with other school-day staff. 
Staff who did not work in the school-day 
program often were invited to participate in 
school-day professional development, but 
few reported actually doing so. 


Some professional development emphasizes 
helping students reach academic goals. 
Some programs emphasized not only 
program organization and management but 
also how to help boost student academic 
achievement. Programs and sites became 
more interested in providing quality staff 
development on helping students reach 
academic goals and on tying learning to 
student and school needs. Professional 
development also began to focus more on 
using technology to support academics, 
which staff reported as useful. 


Most professional development on 

academic content areas focused on literacy 
and mathematics as well as on how to 
implement specific practices and tie learning 
to school-day needs. Staff development 
focused less on science, the arts, homework 
help, evaluation, assessment, and assisting 
special populations. Additionally, surveys 
and interviews indicated, across locations, 
that staff perceived a need for more 
development in classroom management, 
motivating struggling learners, working with 
special needs students, dealing with bullying 
and abuse, and working with distressed 
students and families. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 


Supportive 


Relationships 
Taw aNatslesoalele) 
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Quality-O-Meter Professional Development 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Staff participate in professional development opportunities. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT | 


The program offers, at regular intervals, job-embedded professional development 
opportunities during staff meetings or at other convenient times. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii itt Titik fr idd Poeun jouw n y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT | 


Staff share their individual knowledge and expertise with each other. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pieri ii yi id jiidv fjivid juruvny 
NOT MUCH AWHOLELOT 


The program uses one or more of these job-embedded professional development 
strategies that go beyond conferences and workshop presentations: train-the-trainer, 
online opportunities, self-directed learning, and professional learning communities. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 
iri vi ini h fii b iPod vd juuiay 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


Professional development opportunities are shared between afterschool and the 
school-day program. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 °®&2»+:10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 
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MEM Professional Development in Afterschool 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 
List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 

What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving professional development: 
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Building and Maintaining 


Relationships 


What We Learned 


Adults and students develop positive 
personal and educational relationships, 
which provide motivation for students to 
expand their learning and do well in school. 
Across the 104 program sites, the quality of 
staff interactions with students was observed 
to be very positive. Interviews and surveys 
confirmed that program staff understood 

the need to build mentor relationships 

with their students. In general, all of the 
programs provided an emphasis on social 
development. Site-visit teams, by and 

large, observed positive, age-appropriate 
socialization among students and in 
student-adult interactions. Youth-to-youth 
interactions also were observed to 

be generally positive and respectful. 


Staff have high expectations for students’ 
academic performance, behavior, and 
democratic participation in the program. 
Staff effectively communicated high 
expectations for students participating 

in the programs we observed. One third 

of the programs expected grade-level or 
better performance from their students. A 
fourth of the programs said they expected 
and encouraged students to make the best 
grades possible in school. In specific content 
areas, science and arts programs expected 
students to increase their exposure to and 
engagement in science and arts experiences. 
Similarly, technology programs expected 
students to use technology as a tool for 
continuous learning. 
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Student input is regularly sought and used 
in decision making and in planning program 
activities. The programs we studied offered 
a wide range of activities that maintained 
student interest and encouraged students’ 
continued participation. Some literacy, 
mathematics, and homework programs 
allowed students to select their own 
activities instead of assigning work. One 
program gave students a voice in decision 
making by allowing them to determine 
where to locate an upcoming service- 
learning project. Another program gave 
students the option of either reading for 
pleasure or doing homework. In specific 
content areas, arts, science, and technology 
programs placed heavy emphasis on youth 
autonomy and decision making. Arts 
programs, in particular, seemed to value 
student input on arts curriculum content. 
Students who had a voice in an afterschool 
program’s design demonstrated a higher 
level of “buy in,” engagement, and 
continued participation. 
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Programs intentionally help build positive 
student behaviors and increase students’ 
ability to work collaboratively. Many of 

the programs provided specific activities 

to support students’ social development, 
increase their self-esteem, and help them 
develop positive self-images. These social 
development offerings were designed 

to demonstrate expected behaviors and 
healthy lifestyles, and help students develop 
positive relationships and learn to interact 
appropriately with different types of people. 
A few programs used predesigned or 
purchased curricula to build youth character 
skills. At least one program used the gender- 
specific curriculum Smart Girls, which 
focuses on topics related to girls’ personal 
hygiene and life changes during puberty. 
Another program adopted the companion 
curriculum, Passport to Manhood, which 
focuses on the same topics for boys. 
Additionally, one of the programs adopted 
Character Development, a curriculum for 
developing the character traits of honesty, 
respect, responsibility, and caring. 


Programs emphasize real-world activities 

to increase levels of student and staff 
motivation for learning. In the programs we 
studied, learning opportunities linked to real- 
world situations helped connect the school- 
day curriculum to student’s lives outside of 
school. For example, program instructors 
tied content to current events by using 
newspapers and magazines, and to popular 
culture by studying trends and fads like 
hip-hop, gadgets, television, and movies. 
Programs also provided real-world activities 
designed to help students develop and apply 
marketable technology skills. 


Program activities are rotated to motivate 
students to attend and participate daily. 
Virtually every site visited provided multiple 
types of activities during every program day. 
Most offered a combination of homework 
help or tutoring along with academics, 
enrichment, or recreation on a rotating 
schedule. Most individual activities lasted 
30 to 60 minutes. Some programs used a 
learning-center approach, allowing students 
to move between activities at their own 
pace; others used a more time-structured 
arrangement. Embedded-learning strategies, 
like cross-content integration, dialogic 
(discussion of concepts and ideas) and 
cooperative learning, culturally significant 
programming, youth choice, and the 
incorporation of enrichment and recreational 
activities all helped to motivate students to 
participate and to meet academic and social 
expectations of the school day. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 


Supportive 


Relationships 
Taw avaslesoarele) 
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g ; 
CHF iNa@e\(aci@ Building and Maintaining Relationships 
Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Program staff relate well to students and establish positive mentor relationships with them. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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Staff effectively communicate high expectations for students’ academic performance, 
behavior, and democratic participation in the program. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Prr ri Peete Peete Pee et [01 0 a a re 


| 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT = 


Students have a voice in program planning and decision making. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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Activities are offered that are intentionally designed to foster positive student behavior 
and develop students’ collaboration skills. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


| 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Real-world activities are offered that connect academic learning to students’ lives 

and interests. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


More than one type of activity, such as homework help, tutoring, academic enrichment, 
and youth development activities, are offered each day to motivate student participation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ] 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT | 
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Supportive 
Relationships 
Eee Building and Maintaining Relationships in Afterschool 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 


List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 


What individuals and groups need to be involved? 


What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for building and maintaining relationships: 
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Peer Collaboration and 
Cooperative Learning 


What We Learned 


Collaborative activities with peers and 
others provide positive motivation for 
students to improve academically, attend 
school more regularly, and adhere to 
acceptable behavior standards. Almost all 
the programs studied offered enrichment 
activities in which youth worked with peers 
and cooperated in various groupings to 
develop, create, and practice social skills. 
Many of these group activities involved 
performance art activities like poetry, dance, 
drama, and choir; or visual arts activities 
like craft making, painting, drawing, and 
sculpting. One program instituted an 
innovative art class, Fun With Junk, in 
which youth collaborated with peers in 
cooperative learning teams to create art 
from recyclable materials. Other sites 
provided opportunities for peer collaboration 
and cooperative learning through the 
development of dramatic, dancing, and 
singing productions. Group discussions and 
journal writing activities also engaged youth 
in intentional cooperative learning activities, 
and some sites used sports activities and 
games to demonstrate cooperative practices 
like teamwork. 
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Field trips provide valuable collaboration 
and cooperative learning opportunities for 
students. Program and small-group field 
trips to community sites engaged students in 
peer collaboration and cooperative learning 
opportunities as well as providing real- 
world connections to school-day learning. 
Students often participated with their peers 
in planning cooperative learning activities, 
including follow-up activities, for these trips. 
Field trips included visits to fire stations, 
libraries, local businesses, museums, 
technology centers, and zoos. One site 
coordinator took students to hear the local 
orchestra and paired youth with orchestra 
members for the purpose of learning about 
the instruments and the principles of 
teamwork required of members. 


Grouping strategies help create positive 
relationships among students and teach 
collaboration skills. The programs also 
encouraged students’ social development 
through the use of grouping strategies during 
formal academic activities. Virtually every 
program used a variety of student grouping 
strategies across grades, ages, and gender. 
The goal was to help students learn, to 
demonstrate how to work collaboratively, 
and to teach students how to use group 
skills to attain specific outcomes. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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Supportive 


EN Relationships 
CTF @e ica Peer Collaboration and Cooperative Learning in Afterschool 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Students have regular opportunities to participate in learning activities requiring 
collaboration and cooperation with other students. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


A variety of grouping strategies are used to encourage positive student-to-student 
relationships. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The program regularly offers performance activities that require students to collaborate 
and to develop and practice social skills. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The program offers multiple ways for students to participate in group activities, 
like sports, games, and project-based learning activities, that are intended to enhance 
cooperation and teamwork. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 


The program offers field trips as a way to provide additional collaboration and 
cooperative learning opportunities for students. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH AWHOLELOT 


Students work together to plan activities. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Staff structure activities and homework help using a variety of student-grouping 
models intended to build and strengthen collaboration and cooperation in learning. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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Elum maim Peer Collaboration and Cooperative Learning 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 
List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 

What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving peer collaboration and cooperative learning: 
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Family Engagement 


What We Learned 


Programs regularly encourage families to 
volunteer on-site. More than half of the 
programs regularly encouraged families to 
volunteer on-site in some capacity. Likewise, 
similar numbers of families indicated they 
were invited to volunteer in their child’s 
program at least once a month. These 
volunteer opportunities included providing 
classroom support or expertise in an area 
and chaperoning at events and on field 
trips. However, despite efforts to encourage 
volunteering, actual family involvement as 
volunteers was low across all 53 programs 
we studied. Staff suggested that the main 
reason for the low levels of volunteering 
was that most family members worked, 
often at multiple jobs, making it difficult for 
them to spend time at the site. In addition, 
staff interviews suggested that language 
issues and family members’ own less-than- 
favorable experiences in school also had a 
limiting effect on volunteer rates. 


Programs offer programming for families to 
increase their involvement. To help families 
feel welcome, some programs offered 
evening and weekend classes designed for 
adults or families, including crafts, cooking, 
English as a second language, and General 
Education Diploma courses. A few programs 
offered special events at times and locations 
convenient to families. In addition, some 
programs, mainly in large urban areas, 
shared and utilized a school-based family 
center that was available during both the 
school-day and the afterschool program 
time. These family centers operated a range 
of programs to strengthen job, life, and 
parenting skills and to build the capacity of 
families to support students’ education. 


Site coordinators and program staff use a 
variety of formal and informal means to 
share program and student information 
with families. Staff and families consistently 
reported that programs provided language- 
appropriate communication in written 
documents, formal meetings, and informal 
contact situations to disseminate information 
to families and to encourage them to 
volunteer. Formal communication between 
program staff and families included monthly/ 
bimonthly newsletters; program orientations 
at the start of the year; family nights; 
community outreach activities (e.g., potlucks 
and student performances); afterschool 
nights, usually with a specific focus; letters, 
notes, and phone calls regarding student 
progress, attendance, or behavioral issues; 
and individual scheduled meetings as 
needed (although many programs did not 
schedule regular formal meetings with 
families). Most programs reported that the 
most in-depth, face-to-face contact with 
families occurred during registration at the 
beginning of the program year. Informal 
communication included regular and 
frequent family chats and discussions on 
issues affecting individual students. This 
type of communication typically occurred 

at the end of the program day, when 

many families arrived to pick up students. 
Some programs also reported that families 
participated as members of advisory 
committees that provided input for 

program plans. 


Supportive 


Relationships 
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Families’ perceptions of program efforts to 
share information and promote participation 
are mostly favorable. Families gave high 
marks to their interaction, both formal and 
informal, with program staff. In addition, 
some family members indicated that staff 
interactions and behavior clearly showed 
that staff cared about their children. Families 
also gave high marks to program efforts to 
communicate information about the program 
and individual students. A strong majority of 
families surveyed indicated receiving some 
form of information about the afterschool 
program on a regular basis. About one- 

third of families stated that their children’s 
program provided information at least 
monthly in their home language. Overall, 
families thought that the programs made an 
effort to encourage their participation and 

to keep them abreast of program rules 

and practices. 
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Families consider the program to be of high 
quality. Families reported that they thought 
the afterschool programs their children 
attended were of high quality. Surveys at all 
sites during the period of the study showed 
a very high degree of family satisfaction and 
support for the quality of the afterschool 
programs. In particular, families reported 
that their children who participated in 

the programs showed improved behavior, 
increased attention to school assignments, 
more interest in learning, and an increased 
desire to attend both school and the 
afterschool program. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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4 . Supportive 
SS y Relationships 
CHF Na@k (aca Family Engagement a AVAe=1es1e181610) 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Families are encouraged to become involved in the afterschool program. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
frre Pere eb Pee et Pte tt Pt 10 | St ieee 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Each program site regularly provides activities or events to address specific needs of families 
(e.g., ESL, GED classes). 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
PrP rr Petree Pee et [0 et [11 ee 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Meetings and events are held at times and locations convenient for families. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pini toto vidi fibto jive d peiaa | 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Staff use multiple means, like newsletters and formal and informal meetings, 
to inform families about program activities, rules, and expectations for their children. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Petit toy o bb jib dtd fod d fui 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Communication with families is provided in their own language whenever possible. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pei tii pi eih fed dn pk Peuui | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Program pick-up time is used to discuss student progress and behavior with 
students’ families. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii it Tiedt fit vi pede vu jeune y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Staff behavior demonstrates to families that the staff members care about their children. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii yi eit fit ed pede peas 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Families at each site have opportunities to provide input on program plans. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
eee yr ii hi ji ddd pbb be jew 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Copyright © SEDL 
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mEemeaaiem Family Engagement 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 
List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 

What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving family engagement: 
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Supportive 


Relationships 
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Community Connections 


What We Learned 


In-kind and financial support are the most 
common forms of community connections 
with afterschool programs. All 53 of the 
programs we studied built connections with 
a variety of community individuals and 
groups, and in return received what program 
staff considered to be valuable support. 
Community involvement predominantly 
consisted of groups, organizations, 
businesses, or individuals providing a 
program with financial assistance, supplies 
and materials, or services. Many staff 
members commented in interviews 

that support from community members 
and groups is mandated by program 
funding requirements. 


Community partnerships enhance the 
academic content of afterschool programs. 
Many programs benefited from sharing 
resources and staff with other community 
organizations. For example, community 
partnerships provided materials and 
supplies to arts, science, and technology 
programs, which enhanced their academic 
offerings. Some arts programs benefited 
from donations to fund arts-related field 
trips. Artists-in-residence groups contributed 
to arts activities in almost every program, 
regardless of the community’s size or 
economic status. Likewise, community 
science experts helped programs provide 
real-world science experiences for students. 
Field trips to museums, universities, science 
centers, agricultural centers, or other 
community sites with a formal learning 
focus also provided students with learning 
opportunities beyond the school building, 
even in the most rural areas. 


Mentoring and tutoring are popular ways 
for community groups, businesses, and 
individuals to support afterschool programs. 
A large number of the programs and sites we 
visited reported that individuals or groups 
from the community volunteered as mentors 
and tutors, providing both academic and 
recreational assistance for individuals and 
small groups. Local universities and high 
schools provided volunteers for tutoring and 
homework help. Community groups such as 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Boys and 
Girls Clubs, and faith-based organizations 
provided volunteers and mentors. These 
community mentors and tutors provided 
students with a variety of role models and 
enriching learning experiences. At the same 
time, community members reported that 
their interaction with students was a positive 
experience and increased their support for 
afterschool programs. 


Service-learning projects engage local 
communities in afterschool programs. 
Programs that used project-based learning 
generally included a service-learning 
component that involved some segment 

of the community. In addition, a small 
number of programs did activities that 
supported community groups, such as 
producing newsletters, maintaining Web 
sites, or even helping to raise fish for a state 
conservation agency. In the programs visited 
later in the study, students were observed 
participating in a range of service-learning 
projects, such as designing get-well cards 
and making visits to nursing home residents. 
Other service-learning projects included 
recycling, community beautification projects, 
community gardens, and ecosystem 
projects to build students’ understanding of 
biology and conservation concepts. All of 
the observed and reported service-related 
activities or projects had standards-based 
educational goals and expectations in 
addition to building an understanding of 
local community needs. 
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Students benefit from involvement with 
their communities. By engaging community 
members and resources, programs provided 
students with the opportunity to explore 
career interests and benefit from professional 
expertise in content areas they were studying 
in school, such as science or mathematics. 
Students also received opportunities to 
identify and associate with community role 
models and to become more immersed in 
their community. Other benefits reported 
included strengthening students’ self- 
concept, character, creativity, and feelings 
about the value of community involvement. 


Community support increases when 
students give back through various projects. 
Programs that contributed time and effort 

to help school and community groups 

meet mutual goals reported much stronger 
levels of support than the programs where 
community involvement was focused only 
on receiving goods and services. Program 
staff we interviewed reported that the 
number and range of individuals and groups, 
including political officials, who provided 
overall program support increased when 
students in the program did service-learning 
projects for those individuals and groups. 
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Regardless of community size, social 
background, and financial situations, 
programs are able to use local community 
resources to support student learning. 
Virtually every program we visited, 
regardless of location and community size, 
utilized a variety of local individuals, groups, 
and organizations to provide expertise, 
knowledge, and additional learning 
opportunities for students. Arts programs 
created connections with cultural centers 
and conducted field trips to art exhibits. 
Science and technology programs favored 
field trips that supplemented the science 
and technology curriculum. One science 
program sponsored a trip to a multinational 
aerospace manufacturer and to an advanced 
technology company. Programs in smaller 
rural areas located and visited local 
resources such as agriculture companies to 
support learning in areas like science. 


How is your program doing? 


The next two pages provide tools to help 
you implement quality practices in your 
afterschool program. 
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Supportive 
Relationships 
CHEN @e (ace Community Connections TW Vitesse aero) 


Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


Program staff have identified community businesses, groups, and individuals that are 
able and willing to commit to providing in-kind or financial support to the program. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ein th yi hit ji ibd judd id jeu 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Community partners regularly provide materials and other resources that the program needs. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Poi toto btn fob to pied peuaau | 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


The program has created connections with informal learning organizations, such as 
museums and arts and science centers, to provide a wide range of enrichment learning 
opportunities for students. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Pei vii Prone goad d jedi peu | 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
Staff have built relationships with community groups and individuals who have a 
willingness to serve as volunteer mentors, tutors, or activity experts. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii ht yi kit fit wd jv dtu peu y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Program staff are involved with a wide variety of community organizations and leaders 
so that they can structure student activities designed to support community-wide 
projects and goals. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Point ono bint jubto pia v i poviay 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Students in the program have the opportunity to participate in service-learning projects 
to benefit the community. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
it it yi kit fii vo judi jeu 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Service-learning and other community projects are connected to education standards 
and student learning expectations. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii yi eit jib id Ped b j bay 


NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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Emmi Community Connections 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 
List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 

What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for improving community connections: 
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Accountability 


What We Learned 


Programs focus on improving students’ 
attendance, behavior, classroom grades, 
and achievement scores. All the programs 
we studied reported positive impacts on 
student outcomes, such as attendance 

and learning. A significant majority of 

the programs also reported improved 

youth efficacy, confidence, engagement, 
and attitudes toward school. However, 

our teams observed that going forward 
many programs will need more rigorous 
evaluations to support their reported results. 
Noteworthy was that staff perceived their 
programs as positively affecting school-day 
success. In the case of some district-based 
mathematics and literacy programs that 
experienced improvement in district test 
scores or classroom grades, the homework 
help provided by the afterschool program 
was credited by school-day staff, afterschool 
staff, families, and students for the results. 
In general, the program successes staff 
shared with our teams highlighted the 
transformational potential of afterschool 
programs to improve students’ study skills, 
attitudes, and behavior as well as their self- 
esteem and social competencies. 


School-day teachers attribute student 
improvements to the afterschool programs. 
For students in the programs we studied, 

a majority of their school-day teachers 
reported an improvement in the students’ 
overall interest in literacy, mathematics, 
science, and the arts. Likewise, for students 
who participated in homework help in one of 
the programs we studied, a majority of their 
school-day teachers reported improvements 
in the students’ performance on tests 

and their ability to complete homework 
assignments. In most of the 53 programs, 
school-day teachers also reported positive 
changes in students’ behavior in terms of 
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school attendance, frequency of classroom 
participation, effort on schoolwork, 
attentiveness in class, and discipline. 


Families perceive and attribute student 
improvements to the afterschool programs. 
Families from all of the programs in the 
study reported that their child’s participation 
in the program resulted in improved 
academic skills, increased interest in specific 
content areas and school-day work in 
general, and improved on-time completion of 
homework. Families frequently mentioned as 
well that they experienced fewer discipline 
issues with their child, both at home and at 
school, as a result of regular participation in 
the afterschool program. 
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Internal Evaluations 


What We Learned 


Programs conduct formal and/or informal 
internal evaluations. Virtually all of the 
programs in the study reported using both 
formal and informal internal evaluations. The 
methods of internal evaluations observed 
included informal conversations between 
afterschool staff, school-day staff, and 
families; the formal administration of surveys 
to staff, students, and families; and the 
tracking of school-day test scores, grades, 
behavior, and attendance records. For 
example, one program conducted a formal 
internal evaluation that included quarterly 
assessment briefs from staff, pre-post 
testing, the tracking of students’ school-day 
grades and progress, and student surveys 
on program satisfaction. Community-based 
programs reported using more specific goal- 
focused evaluations of outcomes for specific 
activities. Frequently, community-based 
programs used activities from a vendor who 
then expected to receive some feedback on 
what students learned through participation 
in a specific activity or project. 


Programs generally do not use student 
testing as a means to evaluate their day-to- 
day activities. Those programs utilizing self- 
developed academic activities, in particular, 
did not report any significant use of formal 
student testing as a method of internal 
evaluation. However, the programs using 
commercial academic products did report 
some use of pre-testing and post-testing, 
usually provided by the product developer, 
to measure the success of the learning 
program. However, many of the programs 
reported using one or more of the following 
methods to evaluate individual and program 
growth: instructor observations; student 
responses; student products like digital year 
books; project results; the production of 
useable goods or services; and integrated 
activities like student presentations and the 
use of the arts to describe learning results. 


Both school- and community-based 
programs collect evaluation input from 
families and students in addition to staff. 
Informal means of internal evaluation in 
school-based programs included student 
input and feedback via conversations with 
staff; feedback from families and school-day 
teachers; and informal student data, often 
from observations, regarding levels of peer 
collaboration and participation. Community- 
based programs’ internal evaluations sought 
feedback via surveys of families, staff, 
students, and school-day teachers. These 
programs also appeared to use the results of 
these evaluations for program improvement 
more than school-based programs did. 


Achieving 
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External Evaluations 


What We Learned 


Programs employ an external organization 
to conduct evaluations. About one third of 
the programs we visited conducted external 
evaluations and reported using multiple 
sources of information as input for these 
evaluations. The types of data included 
some formal pre-post testing, school-day 
teacher evaluations, comparison groups, 
surveys, focus group discussions, and 
observational assessments. School-day 
information, when available, included report 
card grades, standardized test results, 
behavior reports, and attendance records. 

In interviews and observations, a majority 
of the programs provided little evidence that 
formal external evaluations were used to 
guide decisions on program improvement 
because the data were often not provided in 
user-friendly formats. 


. 
AN 
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Technology programs use content-specific 
external evaluation models. Several of 

the technology programs used external 
evaluations to track the overall effectiveness 
of the program’s technology use and any 
related results in the school-day curriculum. 
Some of the external evaluators utilized 
software to monitor student progress in the 
school day, the results of the technology use 
in the afterschool program, and the results 
of adjusting the technology programming to 
fit into the afterschool time. 
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Achieving 


macoycieelan 


Evaluation Challenges Outcomes 


What We Learned progress through their evaluations. A 
significant number of programs said 
performance data were collected directly 
from students because of difficulty 
obtaining data from other sources. In these 
programs, staff asked students for report 
cards, testing results, and other forms of 
academic reports after receiving permission 
from their families. 


Staff have limited experience with 
accountability methods and how the results 
can be used to determine how any factor, 
such as an activity, staffing, or a budget 
expenditure, affects program success. 

In general, all 53 programs in the study 
reported conducting varying degrees of 
internal and external evaluations. Program 


leaders were often either the only person Programs use the information from 

or one of the very few people aware of external evaluations to provide instructional 
any formal evaluation procedures or of baselines, monitor student progress, 

the results of any external evaluations of and document program impact. Of the 

the program. Overall, program directors programs that used evaluations for program 
were the most knowledgeable about the improvement, they most commonly used 
program evaluation processes, particularly report card and assignment grades and 
those related to external evaluations. Only any formal testing results that students 

a few program leaders used their evaluation provided. Programs used these data sources 
results to build support for their program as outcome measures in determining 

in any structured or formal way, such as student academic growth and progress. This 
through regular presentations to the local approach was especially seen in programs 
school board or other school leaders. Site with the explicit goal of raising students’ 
coordinators were usually most familiar with achievement scores. Interviews indicated 
their individual sites’ internal evaluation that much of the data were collected to 
processes and any quality-assurance provide information to the afterschool 
procedures in place. Most often, their program funding sources. 


knowledge of accountability practices 
was tied to the state reporting systems. : “10? 
Instructional staff were most familiar with How is your program doing? 
the informal student assessment procedures The next two pages provide tools to help 


and tools used to monitor progress at the you implement quality practices in your 
activity level and within their individual site. afterschool program. 


Obtaining student achievement data is 
challenging for programs. Overall, both 
school-based and community-based 
programs frequently reported difficulty 
collecting students’ academic, attendance, 
and behavior data because of school 
concerns about confidentiality. School 
district-based programs had somewhat 
easier access to students’ academic 
information and, therefore, were better able 
to establish baselines, identify areas of 
academic need, and determine academic 
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Achieving 
manevcieclan 
(O]U] Kexe)ant=ss 


CTF inm@piiacia Achieving Program Outcomes 
Reflect on and rate how well you think your program or site is doing on each item. 


The program reports positive impacts on student outcomes. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I 
iii Thor oo oh food d Po dui pure y 
NOT MUCH AWHOLELOT 


The program has data to support impacts on student outcomes. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 
eee itty tii i pe bd ds foe bh pedi | 
NOT MUCH _ A WHOLE LOT 


Teachers and parents attribute student improvements to afterschool programs. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 
Pio hi iii hpi ini fod on fuuadn y 


NOT MUCH _ AWHOLE LOT | 


The program conducts internal and external evaluations. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 | 
phi tt iid i fi ibd phi v i funda y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 


Families, staff, and students provide input for evaluations. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| hl wd | i hh i | | ho a i | ee | i ee | | to i | ot | tf i dj | ew 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 
Program staff know how to interpret and use evaluation data. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i] 
ti tii t indi fib b i pod vd yvuiay 
NOT MUCH AWHOLE LOT 
The program can obtain data needed to conduct evaluations. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
iii hoi h fi hoi poe dd puuwn y 
NOT MUCH A WHOLE LOT 
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MEiieme miei Achieving Program Outcomes Outcomes 


Use this tool with your answers on the Quality-O-Meter to help you prioritize your practices 
and plan your program improvement. 


List the practices in this area that you would like to strengthen or adopt in your program. 
List specific steps you can take to strengthen or adopt these practices in your program. 
What individuals and groups need to be involved? 

What information and other resources will be needed to implement the step(s)? 


Describe how you envision your plan of action being implemented, including specific actions, 
responsibilities, and timelines. 


To build understanding and support for the steps you plan to take, what do you need to do, to 
whom do you need to talk, and what points will you need to stress? (What is in it for them?) 


How will implementing the steps to strengthen these practices benefit your program? 
(What is in it for the program and for you?) 


How will you determine if the step(s) have been implemented as planned and are achieving 
the expected results? 


Other ideas for achieving program outcomes: 
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Conclusion 


, this Guide we have reported on practices for building and 
managing quality afterschool programs based on a 5-year study of 

53 afterschool programs and 104 sites reporting gains in students’ 
academic achievement. Although there is little scientifically based 
evidence available about the effectiveness of specific practices, the 
programs and practices in this study were rigorously identified and 
observed. In this Guide we have analyzed and described the practices 
these successful programs were using at the time of our visits. 


Consistently, across programs we saw high levels of staff motivation 
to help students succeed. Strong leaders who recruited qualified 
staff and created programs built on relationships between staff 

and students were characteristic of what we observed. Program 
leaders inspired and engaged both staff and student support for 
the afterschool program missions. As a result, the staff said they 
felt respected, supported, autonomous, and confident to work with 
the students they served. These programs were able to achieve 

low turnover rates and retain staff. In turn, staff and students were 
able to build supportive, caring, mutually respectful relationships 
that promoted the staff’s ability to role model, coach, and mentor. 
Consequently, high expectations for student achievement measured 
by improved school attendance, work habits, grades, and a zest for 
learning became the benchmark for their program quality. 


Additionally, across programs the staff consistently did the right thing 
to impact student development and achievement. School-day teachers 
and parents praised the achievement and developmental differences 
they saw in students who regularly attended these afterschool 
programs. Although the programs we studied attained a considerable 
level of quality in many areas of afterschool programming, as a field 
we must build opportunities to help all programs think reflectively 
about what they do and implement new practices so they can 
generate the evidence needed to make lasting improvements in 
quality and sustainability. 


We must adopt a tactical, strategic, and intentional approach to 
scaling up the ability of all afterschool and expanded learning 
programs to do what the high quality programs in this study are 
already doing. We must provide continuous professional development 
and program evaluation that will enable afterschool programs to 

take more intentional and strategic approaches to attain high quality 
programming designed to support student success in school and 

in life. This Guide is intended to provide a tool to build a reflective 
practice that leads to such continuous improvement. We wish to 
thank the C.S. Mott Foundation for supporting the development of this 
Guide and its complementary professional development opportunities. 
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SEDL and its partners defined quality 
practice sites as those showing evidence 
of success in promoting student learning 
and studied their academic practices in 
four content areas—literacy, mathematics, 
science, and the arts—and two cross- 
cutting areas—technology and homework 
help. A rigorous validation process 

was established to identify and select 
prospective sites for the study. The first 
step in this process was to conduct 

an extensive literature review and get 
guidance from National Partnership 
experts and advisors on key curriculum 
content to determine common variables 
and processes associated with positive 
afterschool program outcomes. This 
process resulted in identifying indicators of 
success in delivering quality content and 
maintaining effective functionality in an 
afterschool setting. These indicators, along 
with the U.S. Department of Education’s 
(ED) annual performance reports for 21st 
Century Community Learning Center 
(CCLC) programs, teacher survey results, 
participant academic performance data, 
and recommendations from leaders in the 
afterschool field, served as the basis for 
developing the indicator system used to 
validate quality practices for site selection. 
The National Partnership used this system 
and additional selection criteria to cull 
approximately 120 21st CCLC grantees in 
the six content areas from an initial pool of 
more than 1,600 grantees. 


For initial site selection, several program 
prerequisites were established. These 
prerequisites included serving 100 or more 
students, operating for at least 3 years, 
and having at least three sites that offer 


the requisite content practices at least three 
times per week. Once these factors were 
considered, the National Center for Research 
on Evaluation, Standards, and Student 
Testing (CRESST) at UCLA conducted an 
in-depth analysis of data from program 
performance reports that included program 
objectives, grade levels served, number of 
students served, student demographics, 
student hours/days per week of specific 
programming offered, number of staff, and 
percentage of credentialed staff. A composite 
program ranking was also established on 
the basis of percentage gains in student 
academic achievement over the previous 
academic year, the number of program 
attendees, and the percentage of project 
goals that were met. This analysis and 
composite ranking resulted in sites that 
exceeded one or more of their goals and 
demonstrated academic success. 


After this initial selection process, per ED’s 
instructions, non-21st CCLC afterschool 
programs that were nominated by 
recognized afterschool leaders and content 
experts as outstanding were added to the 
list to ensure a wider diversity of coverage. 
To further validate the program selection 
made earlier, a telephone screening process 
was added that included a formal protocol 
and a request for additional supporting 
materials. Programs that did not meet the 
initial selection criteria were added to the 
pool before phone screening took place. 
None of these randomly selected programs 
passed the phone screening process, with 
this part of the analysis blinded to phone 
screeners. This rigorous process presents 
further evidence that the selection process 
was successful in identifying strong 
practices, particularly as selected programs 
scored higher than all the randomly selected 
programs in both the formal data analysis 
and the phone screening. 
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Another form of validation involved 
aggregating the 10-question teacher survey 
data from the annual performance reports 
and comparing the results for the selected 
grantees to the general population. This 
analysis also favored the selected grantees. 
Finally, SEDL’s National Partnership 
Leadership Team, its Steering Committee 
comprised of afterschool leaders and 
researchers, and ED reviewed and approved 
the list. In the end, 53 afterschool programs 
in urban and rural areas from coast to coast 
were identified and agreed to participate 

in the study. In composite, these rigorous 
identification and validation procedures 
made SEDL confident that the afterschool 
programs studied were outperforming the 
average 21st CCLC grantee and were, in 
fact, those programs using quality academic 
practices to achieve documented results 
with students. 


Use of a Multimethod Approach 


SEDL and its partner CRESST developed 
and used a multimethod approach to 

data collection and analysis, combining 
quantitative and qualitative data—including 
staff and parent surveys; in-depth interviews 
with program directors, site coordinators, 
principals, and instructors (lasting 
approximately 1 hour on average); and 
direct observation of afterschool instruction. 
Instruments and protocols used to collect 
data incorporated the indicators of success 
established for the site identification and 
selection process. The data were collected 
during visits to 104 sites throughout the 
nation. SEDL staff and partners, on the basis 
of a structured observation protocol that 
included scales, checklists, and open-ended 
questions, focused primarily on the content 
and quality of instructional practices. 


The following sites participated in the study. 


Literacy Sites 


¢ Bladen County Schools, 
Elizabethtown, North Carolina 


¢ Children’s Aid Society, New York, 
New York 


¢ Citizen Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 
¢ Columbine Elementary, Denver, Colorado 


e Evansville Vanderburgh School 
Corporation, Evansville, Indiana 


¢ Foundations, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


¢ Grinnell Community Learning Center, 
Grinnell, lowa 


¢ LA's Best, The Literacy Loop, 
Los Angeles, California 


¢ The Northside Learning Tree, 
San Antonio, Texas 


¢ Ontario Middle School SUCCESS, 
Ontario, Oregon 


¢ San Bernardino Unified Schools, 
San Bernardino, California 


Mathematics Sites 


¢ The After-School Corporation, 
New York, New York 


¢ Anaheim Achieves, Anaheim, California 


¢ Dillon School District, Latta, 
South Carolina 


¢ Estherville STAR, Estherville, lowa 


e Harris County Department of Education 
CASE, Houston, Texas 


¢ Passaic Public Schools, Passaic, 
New Jersey 


¢ Van Buren Schools, Van Buren, Arkansas 
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Science Sites 


After School Youth Development Program, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Brighton and Curley Afterschool, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


C.A.S.E. Harris County Department of 
Education, Houston, Texas 


Fort Worth Independent School District, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


G.R.A.S.P. DeKalb County, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


My House, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana 
Operation SMART, Oakland, California 
Project SAFE, Wewoka, Oklahoma 


USD 309 Nickerson-South Hutchinson, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Arts Sites 


Arts Corps, Seattle, Washington 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Children’s Aid Society IS 90, New York 
City, New York 


KEWA, Santo Domingo, New Mexico 
Kids Quest, Englewood, Colorado 
LA’s BEST, Los Angeles, California 
Prime Time, Independence, Oregon 
Project Shine, Tucson, Arizona 
SPARKS, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
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Technology Sites 


Boys and Girls Club of Menlo Park 
Clubhouse, Palo Alto and Redwood City, 
California 


Afterschool Learning Center, 

San Francisco, California 

SAFE and SAFE and Cool Programs, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Long Beach YMCA, Long Beach, 
California 

Worland Community Center, Worland, 
Wyoming 

School of Hearts, Syracuse, New York 
DeKalb County School System, 
DeKalb, Georgia 

Comanche Public Schools, Comanche, 
Oklahoma 

USD 309 Reno Valley, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 


Austin Independent School District, 
Austin, Texas 


Homework Sites 


Anchorage School District, Anchorage, 
Alaska 


Tukwilla Community Schools, Tukwilla, 
Washington 


Howard County Community Center, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Tapestry Program, Rutland, Vermont 
Berlin Schools, Berlin, New Hampshire 
DARE2XL, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


Leon County School District, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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